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yy will probably take some “snow pictures” this winter 


or other photographs under the bright winter sun. Do 
you know exactly what timing and lighting is necessary for 
best results under these conditions? To a certain extent 
perhaps yes. But only long experience and keenest judg- 
ment of light will enable you to gauge aright in every case, 
especially in outdoor photography, either winter or summer. 

For these reasons you should use the film that has 
sufficient speed and latitude to compensate for ordinary mis- 
calculations in shutter or timing. You should use 


"ANSCO™ Fim 


This film will give clear definition, transparency in shadows and a balance of 
color tones not possible heretofore without special orthochromatic apparatus. It 
enables the amateur to attain a new standard in artistic photography. 


ANSCO film is made in sizes to ‘fit any film-camera. It is easy to handle, 
non-curling, and offsetting of numbers is prevented by the perfectly non-actinic 
black paper and properly-prepared emulsion. A valuable handbook on Film 
Photography will be mailed free on request. 
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Given Away with 
the American 
Annual of Pho- 


tography for 1 911 


It is a Photo-electric 
portrait 
made with 
Steffens 
Electric 
Light 
Cabinet 
and printed 
on 


Professional Cyko Buff 


Negative and print were made by E. E. Doty before 
several hundred photographers at the Annual N ational Con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of America. In 
this demonstration of the celebrated Steffens methods, the 
master photographer, Commodore Steffens insisted upon 
the use of Cyko Paper to insure perfect results. This confi- 
dence in the reliability and artistic qualities of Cyko was 
wellrewarded. Examinethe print closely. This print marks 


a new era in portrait photography. 


You cannot afford to be less careful in your choice of paper 
than a master of the art. It isa known fact that Cyko will 
produce better prints than other papers from your negative, 


Ansco Company Binghamton, N. Y. 
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As most photographers know, by experience or instinct, the making of 
“sum” prints has been truly described as “a messy and tedious pro- 
cess, giving uncertain results,” This, however, is ancient history. In 
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tically impossible. The best prints at the great exhibi- 
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getting $180.00 per dozen for “‘gum” prints. Mr. 
Zimmerman has been offered from $50 to $150 for 
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working. 
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An example of relief lighting, by C. C. Kough. 
See reference to Fig. 14 on page 180. 
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Lighting in Portraiture 


Ihe essential element in all portraiture is likeness— 
the true or pleasing characterization of the subject. 
Lacking likeness, the portrait fails to fulfil its purpose, 
loses its chief interest, and is unworthy of the name. I 
put this at the forefront of our adventure in these pages, 
because it is all too often forgotten in the professional 
portraiture of today. The clever style or mannerisms 
of a noted photographer, pictorial qualities, and striking 
arrangements in pose and lighting are all very well in 
their way, but likeness is more important; gives satis- 
faction to the customer, and so is more profitable to the 
photographer. When we see a portrait of any well- 
known man, our first question is: Is it like him? 
Similarly, the final judgment of the portrait of a friend 
is either: It is a good likeness of him, or, it is not like 
him. In this characterization or portrayal of personality 
by photography, we employ two principal means—the 
composition or arrangement of the figure, commonly 
spoken of as ‘‘posing,’’ and the disposition of light and 
shade so as to give harmonious expression to what face 
and pose tell us of the sitter, comprehensively covered 
by the term ‘‘lighting.’’ Both these two means exercise 
a powerful influence on the result, but, since lighting is 
so intimately related to expression, it is at once the 
more subtle and the more important of the two. The 
pose may reveal likeness and accentuate character, or it 
may add to our pleasure in the portrait as a work of art. 
But, as most of us know by experience, the scheme of 
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lighting employed in a portrait may, with equal facility, 
distort, obliterate or destroy, or enhance and idealize 
the vital characteristics of the subject. 

As proof of this we can recall a famil- 
iar instance. Among several portraits of 
a friend, all equally satisfactory in gen- 
eral treatment, there is usually one which we prefer 
before the others. If we look into the reasons for this 
preference, we will generally find that there is an in- 
definable something in the scheme of light and shade 
running through the portrait preferred which empha- 
sizes the most desirable qualities of the personality 
portrayed. So much is this the case that, if the reader 
will take the trouble to make ten portrait studies of a 
friend, varying the illumination before each exposure, 
he will be convinced, once for all, that the securing of a 
pleasing likeness is most largely dependent upon the 
illumination, or lighting. 

In this monograph we propose to 
Two Questions study certain conventionalized methods 
of portrait lighting which are generally 
followed in professional studios. This limitation of the 
field will, in all likelihood, prompt the reader, as it 
prompts the writer, to ask two pertinent questions, viz: 
Why should lighting in portraiture be reduced to the 
formalism of method and convention? and: What 
about unconventional methods? The brief consideration 
of these two questions may profitably form a practical 
introduction to the larger part of our subject. 

It is obvious that the lighting of the 
faces and figures we see about us in 
everyday life is infinitely varied. But it 
is equally obvious that these haphazard or accidental 
lightings rarely give us the most pleasing view of the 
individual. We will quickly appreciate this if we note 
the continually changing expressions of those about us 
(as, for example, the person occupying the opposite seat 
in a street or railroad car)—the result of the momen- 
tarily varied illumination of the face. In the portrait, we 
must get our impression of the individual from the 
single expression held during the brief period of expo- 
sure. Hence the necessity of studying the subject under 


A Wairatiine 
Instance 


Accidental 
Lightings 
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different lightings, in order to determine that aspect and 
illumination which will give us the most pleasing char- 
acterization of the sitter. Now, in professional portrait- 
ure as it is followed in the average studio, there is little 
time or opportunity for this particular study of the 
individual sitter. Moreover, experience tells us that it is 
possible to lay down certain general principles covering 
the illumination of the subject, so that, under given 
conditions, a definite method or style of treatment may 
be followed, successfully, in dealing with faces of dif- 
fering but allied types. These principles concern chiefly 
the direction and quantity of the light falling on the 
subject. It is from the practical application of these 
principles day by day in the studio, and the use of con- 
veniences for regulating and controlling illumination, 
i. e., the form of the skylight, screens or reflectors, etc., 
that photographers have evolved methods of lighting 
their sitters which are generally referred to as conven- 
tional portrait lightings. In the practical work of the 
professional studio, these methods offer the safest and 
simplest way to successful portraiture, and may be 
studied with direct profit by all who seek success in this 
field. Their principle disadvantage lies in the facilities 
they offer for monotony—the unthinking repetition of 
the same lightings day after day, such as we see in the 
show frames of many professional studios. Properly 
understood, they afford the best possible foundation for 
the evolving of individual or unconventional lightings 
which we can now consider. 

The term ‘‘unconventional’’ is usually 
applied to those lightings which attract 
attention by their striking originality and 
radical departure from the standard types of professional 
portrait lighting. A broader viewpoint would make it 
cover all lightings in which individuality of treatment or 
effect predominates over the slavish following of any 
typical method or style. We have examples of these 
individual lightings in the work of such men as Steichen, 
Coburn, Furley Lewis, Hoppé and Diihrkoop. Their 
portraiture is always worthy of study. As far as lighting 
is concerned, there is no attempt to follow any recog- 
nizable method, but one rarely sees in their work a 


Individual 
Lightings 
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scheme of illumination which is inconsistent with the 
pleasing portrayal of the subject. These original or 
individual lightings, however, are not advised for the 
everyday work of the average professional studio. They 
are apt to result in portraits which the average sitter 
fails to appreciate, simply because they differ from the 
typical studio portraits with which he is familiar. 
The In taking up the conventionalized 
Studio methods of lighting, we must first consider 
the studio, its arrangements and equip- 
ment for the work proposed. The actual form of the 
skylight, whether of the double or single slant light kind, 
is of little importance. The vitally important thing is to 
have plenty of uninterrupted sky light, and a system of 
blinds or shades giving one complete and perfect control 
over the illumination of the room. This, of course, covers 
daylight work. For artificial light portraiture the same 
general principles apply, viz: plenty of light and some 
' means of regulating ard controlling it; but here there 
will be needed special »elps in the way of screens and 
reflectors, the detail of diffusion and shadow illumina- 
tion being of prime importance in artificial-light 
portraiture. Here we are concerned with daylight 
lightings exclusively. | 
tits For controlling the illumination in a 
ax Senden daylight studio, several different methods 
of fitting blinds or shades are in general 
use. First we have the draped shades of flexible mate- 
rial, hanging on wires strung across the sky- and side- 
lights. Then we have roller blinds of stiff fabrics, 
working like the shades of a house window, on a spring- 
actuated tension. These are sometimes arranged to run 
from top to bottom of the side and top lights; at other 
times they run from side to side of the lights. My ex- 
perience with all forms has convinced me that the first 
mentioned is the simplest and most satisfactory in use, 
and gives me results limited only by my capacity in 
securing the effect desired. 
ngs As will be seen in Fig. 1, my blinds 
ee S consist of two sets of flexible curtains: 
7 black next to the light and a white set 
underneath. These blinds are suspended on parallel 
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wires running the whole length of the studio, and are 
adjustable to any desired position, allowing every bit of 
light to be excluded or enter unobstructed at will. 

They are operated by means of a light bamboo pole, 
so that I can stand by the camera and watch the effect 
of letting in here or stopping out there any volume of 
light desired. It is important in fitting any arrangement 
of blinds that each blind should overlap its fellow, so 
that no light enters between any two 


cient in the detail of control will 
enable the reader to ob- 
tain any of the 
lightings described 


in these pages. Here, as else- 
where, the best work does not 
depend on special or elaborate 
fittings, but on the ability of the 
worker and his knowledge of ways and means. There 
can be no question, however, but that a light of the 
double-slant variety, with abundant skylight area, and 
well equipped with blinds, as I have already outlined, 
makes the obtaining of a wide variety of lightings ex- 
tremely simple in practice. Once equipped with such a 
light, the photographer should devote a few hours at 
least to purely experimental work, learning how to regu- 
late and control the light at his command, so that, in 
actual practice, he can proceed to get the effects desired 
without unnecessary fussing and disturbance. 
Before passing to the discussion of the 
A Suggestion different lightings, I cannot forbear the 
the suggestion that, when not actually in 
use, the blinds should be kept closed and the studio 
darkened as far as is practicable. There is common sense 
behind this suggestion, despite the fact that one seldom 
sees it applied in the professional studio. In general 
practice, the sitter enters a studio flooded with strong 
light, and this in itself often has a very unpleasant 
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effect on the subject. But the evil influence of the all- 
light studio on the photographer is more important. It 
involves the finding of the most desirable lighting of the 
subject by the comparatively difficult process of elimina- 
tion, whereas lighting in portraiture should be construc- 
tive. The human face is almost infinitely varied by subtle 
and delicate projections and recesses, curves and lines, 
and does not offer a square inch of absolutely flat area. 
In these minute and delicately modeled differences: of 
of form we find the character and expression of the indi- 
vidual, upon the preservation of which the success of the 
portrait depends. So the portraitist must train himself 
in the observation, not so much of the larger masses of 
light and shadow which fall on the sitter, but of the finer’ 
and more subtle gradations of tone and light and shade 
which come between the high lights and the deeper shad- 
ows. In thisstudy of the face,the darkened studio is 
immensely helpful, in that it enables the photographer 
to approach the problem of illuminating his sitter with 
an open mind and unbiased opinion. Apart from this, the 
darkened studio presents a quieter and more restful 
appearance to the sitter; and the freedom from persist- 
ent, glaring light means the better preservation of fur- 
nishings and such colored fabrics as may be in use as 
draperies or accessories. Since I adopted this system, 
I have found it directly beneficial to my work, much 
less fatiguing to the eyes than under the old conditions, 
and distinctly pleasing in its effect on my sitters. In 
the descriptions of methods of lighting here given, it is 
understood that, at the beginning of each sitting, all 
the blinds are drawn closed. 

All schemes of lighting depend upon the position of 
the sitter with relation to the position of the camera and 
of the open area of sky- or side-light employed. Thus it 
is possible, provided the studio be large enough, to so 
change the relative positions of camera and sitter that 
what was at first one particular scheme will be changed 
to another quite different. 

REL The scheme of lighting which is found 
45° Lichtine ™O0st generally useful for the average 
_— subject is known as plain or 45° lighting, 
because the light is so controlled as to fall upon the 
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Fig. 3. Example of plain or 45° lighting. 
H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 164. 


Fig. 4. Example of plain or 45° lighting. 
W.M. Hollinger. See page 164. 
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sitter at an angle of about 45°. The relative positions of 
sitter, camera and light opening in obtaining this light- 
ing are shown in Fig. 2, and examples of the lighting 
itself are given in Figs. 3 and 4, the first of these being 
_ lighted from the left hand (as in Fig. 2), and the latter 
' from the right-hand side. The examples serve to show 
the adaptability of this lighting for widely different sub- 
jects. It readily 
lends itself to 
the obtaining of 
softness and 
breadth in the 
modeling of the 
features, and 
gives a sense of 
quiet dignity, 
which is a de- 
sirable quality 
in portraiture 
of this sort. 

In making 
this lighting, the 
sitter should be 
placed near the 
center of the 
width of the stu- 
dio and three- 
quarters of its 
length, starting 
from the wall 
behind the cam- 
era. Reference 
‘to Fig. 2 will 
make this clear. 
The blinds | 
should be opened to give a clear light area of about 
six to eight feet square, according to the height of 
the skylight. The higher the skylight, the larger will be - 
the light area needed to obtain the effect, with soft but 
well-defined modeling and shadows with life in them. 
The position of the light area in relation to the sitter 
should be such that the top corner near to the sitter is 
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practically vertical over the subject, but a little to the 
front and right (or left in the case of a right-hand light) 
side, as shown in Fig. 5, In this diagram, A represents 
the sitter, B the camera, and C the light area. 


Modification us the main direction of the lighting, but: 
“ye they are, of. course, subject to slight 


modification according to differences in individual 
studios, or the requirements of different subjects. For 
instance: ina studio with a low skylight, equipped with 
a single set of black or opaque blinds, this arrangement 
will probably give a hard lighting. To remedy this, the 
sitter may be placed nearer to the center of the width 
of the studio, marked X in Fig. 5, and so gain the - 
advantage of the greater diffusion of the light at that 
point. This will insure softness in the modeling of the 
features, and a better rendering of the delicate half- 
tones which lie within the broad masses of light and 
shadow 

On the other hand, if only a single set of white blinds 
be used, the arrangement suggested may result in over- 
much softness or flatness of illumination, lacking in 
snap and relief. In such an event, place the sitter 
nearer to the sidelight and enlarge the skylight area 
until the lighting is seen to be more forceful. It is just 
these final, delicate adjustments of the light which are 
Ye) difficult to formulate on paper, and which must be 
determined according to local conditions and require- 
ments, the changes being based upon that systematic 
observation of light-and-shade effects which should be 
second nature with the portraitist. As a rough guide, it 
may be noted that, in a full-face portrait with 45° light- 
ing, the shadow cast by the tip of the nose should fall 
so that it extends to about the top of the far corner of 
the mouth of the sitter. 

So far I have made no reference to 
the position of the head in this method 
of lighting. It is obvious that the light 
effects will be varied by each movement of the head to 
or from the light. In the scheme suggested, the subject 
is supposed to be looking directly at the camera and 
away from the light. 


Position of 
the Head 


These instructions will suffice to give 


Fig. 6. Example of plain lighting, giving a ‘‘snappy’’ 
three-quarter-face portrait. 
C.C. Kough. See page 167. 
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_ Three-Quarter 
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_ For a snappy, three-quarter face por- 
trait by this lighting, such as we have in 
Fig. 6, turni the face of the sitter away 
from the light until: the ear on the shadow -side is just 
out of sight, and direct the eyes until they face the 
camera. The highest light will now be on the right or 


Face Portrait- 


left side of the forehead (according to the direction of 
the light), the next strongest on the cheek bone and nose, 


and the next on the right or left upper lip, falling 
gently to the chin. On the shadow side of the face the 
delicate half-tones will grade back until lost in shadow. 
If the lighting is correctly managed, the catch-lights in 
the eyes will be properly placed as in our example, and 
will give animation to the face. 

In using this lighting for portraits of 
old people, a small portion of the top of 
the side-light slightly in front of the sit- 
ter can be used to advantage, giving a degree of round- 
ness which is desirable where the features are flattened 
by age, or where the hollows under the eyes are at all 
prominent. When the nose is a distinctive feature, care 
should be taken to keep the shadow side of the face well 
illuminated, so that the line of light along the nose does 
not render it obtrusive. 

For children, the top light ‘dbus will usually give the 


Various Types 
of Subject 


most desirable lighting. For groups, the top and side 


light combined will generally be needed to avoid 
heaviness 1 in the shadows and abruptness i in the modeling. 
Shiites When it is found, in the use of 45° 
Hidesination lighting, that the shadow side of the face 
invariably shows heavy and dark, do not 
fall back on a light reflector for relief until you have 
thoroughly tested the influence of the color of the studio 


walls upon this detail. My experience has taught me 


that the most favorable illumination of face shadows is 
ensured by having the walls colored in a medium light 
neutral tint, and the intelligent treatment of this detail 
will obviate any necessity for the use of reflectors. As 
a matter of fact, the most experienced operators depend 
little, if at all, on the use of reflectors in obtaining their 
lightings. With a properly constructed light and a 


_reasonable knowledge of its handling, there should be 
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no occasion for the employment of such a makeshift. 
The great failing of those who depend on a reflector is 
to place it too close to the subject. This invariably 
falsifies the illumination of the shadows, and gives them 
an unnatural intensity. The obvious remedy for this 
defective practice, where the use of the reflector is 
thought to be necessary, is to begin by placing it as far 
from the subject as possible, and then to closely observe 
the changing effects as it is gradually brought nearer to 
the sitter, until it is seen to slightly ease the heaviness 
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of the shadows, without merging the delicate lighter 
tones into the high lights. In my own practice, I get all 
the effects usually obtained by a reflector by opening a 
small light area, about two or three feet square, at a 
point in the skylight marked B in Fig. 7. - 

Having thus dealt somewhat fully with the general 
principles of this method of lighting, I need not repeat 
them in discussing other methods in which they have an 
obvious application: Before proceeding to these other 
methods, however, it may be profitable to make room 
for a few notes about the use of plain or 45° lighting. 


a 


Fig. 8. Example of side lighting. 
R. H. Furman. See page 170. 
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An important point is to make sure as 


The Best to the ““best’’ side of the sitter’s face 
Side of the : ei gh eee 
ice before attempting this lighting. Every 


human face has its ‘‘best’’ side, and 
most persons have a definite knowledge of this peculiar 
fact. No amount of skill in lighting or posing can over- 
come an error in this detail. 
Cas Another point is that the more directly 
Top Light overhead the light is to the sitter, the 
| more pronounced will be the modeling of 
the features. This applies with special force to por- 
traits of women. A preliminary glance at the sitter will 
usually determine the right position of the subject in 
this regard. In no case should the light side of the face 
be blocked or chalky from the highlight on the forehead 
to the chin. The temple, the cheeks under the eyes and 
near the ear, the side of the nose and the curving of the 
face to the chin, should all show delicate modeling by 
varying degrees of tone or shade. Too strong a toplight 
will give a spotty effect, the shadow masses especially 
being too abruptly defined and lacking in life. On the 
other hand, the predominance of side light will accen- 
tuate contrasts and exaggerate the projection of the 
features, so that the portrait will lack plasticity. 
For head and shoulder work, when what is known as 
a straightforward portrait is desired, no other style of 
lighting will give results as satisfactory as this plain 
lighting. With the average subject, it gives the most 
pleasing aspect of the head and face, and is equally 
suited to youth and age. Properly handled, it will often 
give distinction to an otherwise unprepossessing face, 
being especially favorable to the round, full face, which 
needs all the modeling we can put into its presentation. 
In such a case the light should be so directed as to run 
down through the center of the face from forehead to 
chin, so that the too-full sides of the face may softly 
grade away into shadow. 
While the method of lighting illus- 
Side Lighting trated in Fig. 8 is not so widely em- 
ployed in everyday portraiture as plain 
or 45° lighting, it is rightly regarded as one of the most 
desirable of conventional schemes of lighting. One 


Fig. 9. Example of side lighting. 
D. D. Spellman. See page 173. 
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reason for this is, undoubtedly, its tendency to favor or 
flatter the sitter, due to the plastic effect it imparts to 
the features. Another reason is found in its extreme 
simplicity when once the underlying principles are ap- 
preciated. Its effects are easily obtained ina studio fitted 
with the usual side and top lights and blinds, or in the 
more modern single-slant skylight, as well as in an ordi- 
nary room with a high window. It is not suited to cer- 
tain types of subject, as, for instance, a long, thin face, 
or one with features of marked irregularity. But to the 
beautiful, well-rounded face of a woman it will often 
give the further grace of. refinement, while to a face ex- 
pressing character it will generally add force and virility, 
as we see in Fig. 9. In these two examples its adapta- 
bility to subjects of different classes is well evidenced. 
Let us note, in passing, that side lighting is not so well 
calculated to give that striking element of likeness which 
is peculiar to plain or 45° lighting. 
The main idea of the scheme of side 
The Principle lighting, as indicated in Fig. 10, is to 
bring the light area down almost level 
with the sitter. ‘The open area, however, sbould not be 
too low, or it will give undesirable qualities. For women, 
the main direction of the light may come from a point 
just above the eyes. With men, where sharper contrasts 
of light and shade are desirable, the angle of illumina- 
tion may be steeper, as in Fig. 9. When correctly 
handled, the light should softly envelope the head and 
shoulders in gentle gradations, the head itself giving a 
soft shadow mass extending from the middle of the cheek 
to the far outline of the hair, the neck and far shoulder © 
(if shown), being almost imperceptibly outlined in half- 
- tone. It will be obvious that the softness or force of the 
light effect will depend on the size of the light area and 
its position in relation to the subject. 
Begin by opening the side blinds and 
How to Do It the lowest blind on the skylight, so as to 
get alight area of from four to five square 
feet. Place the sitter about eight or ten feet away from 
the sidelight and at right angles to it. Let the body 
almost face the far end of the light area, the back to the 
camera, and the face or head turned so as to get the most 
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pleasing balance of profile, hair-dressing, neck and 
shoulders. This will give us the effect shown in Fig. 8. 
If it is not wholly pleasing with the subject in hand, or 
the lighting on the face is too evenly divided into equal 
halves of light and shade, move the sitter farther away 
from the camera and at right angles to the light, when 
the lighting will approach that given by the 45° scheme, 
except that the shadow side of the head and face will 
not be so well illuminated, and the outlines will be more 
forcibly emphasized. The slightest changes, whether in 
turning the head to or from the camera, enlarging or 
diminishing the light area, or raising or lowering the 
main direction of the light, will now be seen to produce 
marked differences in the light effects obtained. When, 
by watchful observation, an arrangement is arrived at 
which is favorable to the sitter, the exposure can be 
made with complete confidence as to the results in the 
negative. Develop for shadow detail. 

Somewhat reluctantly I am obliged by 
custom to abuse the name of Rembrandt 
here to describe a style of lighting which 
is popularly knownas ‘‘Rembrandt light- 
ing,’ but which should more properly be called line 
lighting. It has nothing in common with the character- 
istics of the works of the great master of light and shade, 
but is really an accentuated variation of side lighting in 
which the illumination is concentrated behind the head 
and face of the subject, so that the greater part of the 
face seen in the portrait is rendered in shadow, only the 
outline of the profile, with part of the forehead and 
cheek being strongly lighted. 

By whatever name it be called, this style of lighting 
is very effective when properly handled with a suitable 
subject. It is adapted only for subjects possessing either 
a pleasing profile or features of well-marked individu- 
ality, the concentration of the light bringing these intc 
startling prominence. Generally speaking, it is not suit- 
able for round or well-filled faces accompanied, as these 
often are, by short, stumpy noses. On the other hand, 
faces or profiles of the so-called Grecian type may be 
pleasingly portrayed by line lighting, especially when 
the arrangememn of the hair, the hat or other head cov- 


*“Rembrandt ’”’ 
or Line 
Lighting 
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Fig. 11. Example of “Rembrandt” or line lighting. 
H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 177. 
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ering, can be utilized to lend pictorial effect to the com- 
position. Fig. 11 is an example of this effect of lighting, 
and Fig. 12 shows the general arrangement of light, 
sitter and camera in making such a lighting. 

As we see in Fig. 12, the disposition of these details 
resembles the arrangement made up for side lighting; 
but the sitter is placed nearer the light, the light area 
itself is smaller and relatively higher considering the 
nearness of the sitter, and the camera is moved to about 
the center of the studio width, so that the sitter is seen 
against the light. A variation of this arrangement is 
obtained by the use of a low background almost parallel 
‘with the side light, so placed that the light falls on the sitter 
from above the background. Where the profile of the 
subject permits the head to be slightly tilted upward with 
pleasing effect, this method gives very desirable results. 

Line lighting is not an easy method to handle. It de- 
mands discriminating selection as to the subject and a 
keen sense for pleasing lines. The mass of shadow en- 
veloping the face, neck and near shoulder also requires 
careful management. This shadow mass should be trans- 
parent and really full of subdued detail and modulation. 
Reflections wil often cause difficulty, but these can be 
remedied by removing the cause. Especial care should 
be taken to shade the lens from direct light, remember- 
ing that we are photographing against the light. This 
can be accomplished by using a background which is 
sufficiently high or large to include camera and lens 
within its cast shadow, or by the use of an extra-large 
lens hood. A common source of failure with this style 
of lighting is found in the tendency to under-exposure 
and over-development. It should not be forgotten that 
here, as whenever we have to deal with large shadow 
masses in a composition, a full exposure is essential to 
the securing of correct tonality. The rule should be: 
expose for the shadows and stop development as soon as 
the high lights have attained the desired density. 

Although the three styles of lighting 
thus far described will meet most of the 
requirements of everyday portraiture, it 
must not be imagined that they cover the possibilities of 
studio lighting. In reality, they form only the basic prin- 
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ciples of lighting and are susceptible of endless variation 
and modification. It is in his mastery of these elemen- 
tary methods and their variation to meet the individual 
requirements of his subjects that the skill of the portrait- 
ist is shown. In a few of these modified lightings now 
to be considered, the use of diffusing screens and simi- 
lar conveniences for controlling the illumination of the 
subject is of much importance. | 

We will take first the small, adjustable diffusing screen 
shown in Fig. 13. In one or another form this diffuser 
is used in many prominent studios, but its usefulness is 


FIG. 13 

Head screen, showing central 
aperture of muslin and calico outer 
border. 


aot as generally appreciated as it deserves. Most sup- 
ply dealers offer an adjustable head screen, in which the 
screen itself is made of white cotton or calico, the hood 
being about twenty-four inches in diameter. With this 
the reader can readily construct a diffusing screen to 
suit his special requirements. For example: In order to 
give a sharply modeled effect, with well-marked high 
lights, to a full, round face, I prepare my diffuser as fol- 
lows: Cut a hole twelve inches in diameter in the or- 
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dinary twenty-four-inch calico screen and stretch open- 
mesh bookbinders’ muslin over the hole. Within this 
inner space of muslin cut a smaller hole, say six inches 
in diameter, as seen in Fig. 13. With this improvised 
diffusing screen ready for use, open the studio blinds as 
for the normal 45° lighting, place the diffuser quite close 
to and, of course, slightly above the level of the sitter’s 
head, and you will see that the slightest movement of 
the screen produces a marked difference of effect in the 
lighting, enabling you to suit 
the lighting more closely to the 
needs of the individual face than 
can be done readily with the 
studio blinds alone. In such a 
diffuser we have really a three- 
fold, graded screen. ‘The larger 
shadows are still sufficiently illu- 
minated by the light passing 
through the outer rim of the 
screen; the half-tones between 
lights and shadows are softly 
graded by the second section of 
bookbinders’ muslin, and the 
small beam of bright light pass- 
ing through the center opening 
_ unscreened supplies the sparkling 
high lights on any desired portion 
of the face which give animation 
to the portrait. ee we ig. 13a. 
: n_ brilliantly 
osteo lighted studios, 
or for special ef- 
fects, a similar screen with the 
Fig. 13a. Large diffuser. Outer rim of the hood dyedtoa 
Frame-work Ais adjustable _ pale rose color will be found ad- 
up and downand on swing, ; 
and consists of semi-trans- Vantageous. For what is some- 
parent material, in which times called shadow lighting, 
an opening 5 is cut out. . . 

i. e., where the face is turned 
from the light and is shown in shade against a light 
ground, the diffuser is replaced by an opaque screen 
surrounded by a rim of tracing cloth or stout calico to 
soften the edges of the shadow. Small opaque screens 
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for hand use are also often desirable to kill troublesome 
reflections or give special force to the shadows of the face, 
and are used just as hand-reflectors are used. For the 
more elaborate control of lightings in three-quarter or 
full-length portraits,a larger screen will be required, 
but as such a screen will be needed for lamp-light effects 
its description will be given later. ‘The Century Co. 
offers such a series of handscreens, and the King Light 
Controller affords a very complete battery of reflectors 
and screens for the same purpose. 

Another form of light-screen which possesses many 
advantages is, I believe, in more general use in America 
than in this country, and consists (Fig. 13a) of a large 
square screen of semi-transparent material mounted on 
a-stand and adjustable in all directions. Its chief advan- 
tage is that in the center a small opening about one foot 
square is left clear, so that whilst it softens the general 
illumination. over the whole subject, yet a small beam of 
bright light is allowed to pass undiffused on to the model. 

clas The use of the small hand-screen is 
<iokting well illustrated in the style of lighting 
introduced by C. C. Kough, an example 

of which is shown in Fig. 14. (Frontispiece.) This 
style is most effective with subjects in evening dress, 
where the neck and shoulders are exposed, and in profile 
portraits. It gives the portrait peculiar roundness of ef- 
fect and a pleasing sense of relief or modeling. Mr. 
Kough describes his method of obtaining this lighting 
as follows: ‘‘I place the sitter eight or ten feet or more, 
as the place requires, from the side light, with the back 
to the light (mine is the old style of studio with side and 
top light), and the face looking from the side light. Shut 
off nearly all the light from the top. If, in this position, 
the face is too much in shadow I turn my subject, bring- 
ing the face more broadside to the side light, so that the 
eyeis properly illuminated without giving flatness to the 
face. After I get the head properly lighted, I take a 
small head screen and place it so that it will give just 
enough shadow on the outline of the back of the neck 
to give it roundness and relief from a white ground. 
The whiter the background is, the better; and it should 
be kept far enough from the sitter, so that no shadow 
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Example of white background lighting. 


H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 183. 


_ Fig. 16. Example of lighting to secure pencil sketch 
effect. H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 183. [The 
engraving fails to reproduce the delicate shadings on the 
dress.—EDITOR. | 
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will fall on it from the subject, as this will reduce the 
sense of relief in the head and shoulders. When these 
details have had attention, I remove the camera to the 
side light so as to get a profile view of the subject, make 
the exposure, and the deed is done. It requires a little 
practice to put the shadow just on the outline of the 
neck and shoulders without shading the head too much. 
A small head screen is best, one about 18 inches in diam- 
eter. After a few trials this method of lighting will 
come quite easy and its adaptability for different sorts of 
subjects, such as women and children, will be apparent.”’ 
: During recent years the use of white 
eo as backgrounds for subjects in white or light 
ences or® dresses has brought forward a popular 
style in portraiture which requires special treatment in 
the lighting of the sitter. The general arrangement of 
the studio blinds for effects of this character, such as 
we see in Fig. 15, may be as indicated for plain or 45° 
lighting, except that the light area may with advantage 
be double the usual size and a reflector must be em- 
ployed, this being placed as near to the subject as is 
practicable. 

The background used must be painted a distinctly 
blue-white, the ordinary white paint quickly taking on 
a yellowish tinge which makes it impossible to get a soft, 
white ground in the print. The necessity of using the 
white blinds to secure diffusion and a soft light envelop- 
ing the subject will be apparent. For this lighting the 
exposures should be full almost to the extreme of flat- 
ness, and the negatives should be developed so as to 
secure a thin but full graded image, in which there are 
no patches of clear glass or absolute opacity except the 
opacity of the background. 

; As a variation of this light background 

r ae = work, portraits resembling pencil sketches 
v2 can be obtained, as follows (see Fig. 16): 
The sitter is placed before the white ground, as arranged 
for light background work. Then a reflector, as shown 
in Fig. 17, with the dark blind drawn up over it, is 
placed as near as possible at the side of the sitter, who 
should preferably be posed in profile. This dark reflec- 
tor causes the face to assume a darker tone than the dress 
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and gives a slightly shaded outline as shown in the ex- 
ample. When properly handled with an appropriate 
subject this style is pecu- 
liarly effective. The ex- 
posure for this lighting 
should be double that given 
to a normal lighting, and 
the plate should be de- 
veloped in a fairly strong 
developer to soften or flat- 
ten the modeling. If the 
shadows, hair, etc., 
show up too darkly 
in the first proof from 
a negative made in 
this manner, these 
can be lightened by 
a little color applied 
to the glass side of 
the negative or care- 
ful retouching on the film. 


Fig. 17. Diagram of reflector; Firelight In strong 
dark material shown half drawn Effect contrast to 
up. Dotted lines show material | ects the’ styles 


drawn up to its full height. . 
. ‘ last considered, come those 


in which the lighting is arranged to give firelight 
effects, as seen in Fig. 18. This method of lighting, 
worked out and introduced by the writer two or three 
years ago, has proved immensely popular, and has 
almost completely displaced the earlier methods of ob- 
taining these effects by the use of flash-lights. The 
daylight method is exceedingly simple in handling and 
is peculiarly adapted to the portraiture of children and 
young women. 

For this lighting, the entire studio should be darkened, 
that is, with all the blinds closed except a small space 18 
inches square at the bottom of one end of the side light. 
If the side light does not extend to the floor, it will be 
necessary to provide a temporary platform bringing the 
floor up to the level of the window so made. On this 
platform the sitter is posed, either lying or sitting 
on a rug or low seat so that the whole of the subject 


Fig. 18. Example of ‘*firelight effect’’ lighting. 
H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 184. 
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is illuminated sufficiently to simulate the familiar effect 
given by firelight. 

It is not necessary to include the whole 
of the fireplace, but a brass fender (or a 
property fender kept for such work) may 
be laid in front of the window and partly included in 
the picture space to give the note of realism to the fire- 
light effect. Where, however, it is desired to show a 
complete fireplace in the picture, a studio firemantel 
accessory can be obtained through any large dealer, such 
an accessory being in the market here and in England. 
In the model designed by the writer, the ‘‘firelight’’ is 
reflected from a mirror placed within the accessory. Pre- 
sumably the American model has a similar device, 
although I have not seen this model. 

: For the ordinary method of working 
bgt ig with the small window, a plain, dark 
| ~ background is placed about five feet 
away at right angles to the window, or slightly inclined 
away from the light to avoid reflection. A dark rug or 
floor cloth is used so that the light effects are concentra- 
ted on the sitter. As no shadow details are desired in 
such pictures, the shadows given by firelight being usu- 
ally heavy and somber in tone, the exposure need not be 
protracted, one or two seconds being sufficient. De- 
velop for the high lights only, using a soft working 
developer such as metol or azol, and take special care 
to keep the plate clear and clean. 

Used with discrimination and nicely applied, this 
lighting provides a pleasant variety among everyday 
studio effects. The illusion of the firelight effect can be 
enhanced by dyeing the prints in a suitable stain, such 
as eosin stain, to be found among the Burroughs, Well- 
come specialties; but this detail can easily be overdone 
and a warm-toned brownish-red print on a buff paper 
will usually satisfy reasonable demands. It is obvious 
that in making firelight pictures, where the. subject is 
posed upon a rug, a great deal of one’s success depends 
upon the arrangement or pose of the subject, and in this 
detail the chief difficulty of using the method is usually 
found. Simple and natural arrangements, here as else- 
where, are invariably the most pleasing. 


A Fireplace 
Accessory 
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The production of lamplight effects 
by daylight lighting calls for a little 
more care and trouble than the preced- 
ing method, but the results are generally pleasing and 
the style adds a desirable variety to every-day work. 

For this style we need a 
few accessories or helps, the 
first being a combined head 
and body screen similiar to 
that shown in Fig 19. This 
screen consists of an up- 
right frame upon which are 
hung small, dark blinds of 
sateen or other soft material 
very similar to small case- 
ment curtains. Each blind 
or curtain should overlap 
that next to it, so that all 
light except that really 
needed can be excluded at 
every point. The upright 
screen so obtained should 
be about six feet in width 
and eight feet high, the 
small blinds being each 
about two feet square. 

toned As in this 
Fig, 19. Combined head and Screen ae apes 

body screen. esirabie to 
include the lamp as the 

source of the illumination, we next need a dummy 
lamp which will serve this purpose and lend the neces- 
sary sense of illusion to the lighting of the portrait. To 
make this property, an ordinary parlor lamp with a silk 
shade should be taken into a darkened room, and a 
quarter of an inch of magnesium ribbon suspended 
inside the shade by a piece of fine wire, occupying the 
place of the wick flame. Focus a camera on the lamp 
and make a good technical negative by exposing a 
backed or non-halation plate during the time the mag- 
nesium ribbon takes to burn. The lens should be 
stopped down to F. 8 for this exposure. From this nega- 


Lamplight 
Effects 


Fig. 20. Example of ‘‘ lamp-light lighting effect.’’ 
H. Essenhigh Corke. See page 187. 
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tive a bromide enlargement is made to obtain a picture 
showing the lamp in the same size as the original. This 
is mounted and the lamp carefully cut out. The edges 
of the cut-out lamp are blackened and a good stout 
back-strip is next attached so that the dummy lamp will 
stand upright on table or pedestal. With these acces- 
sories lamplight pictures such as we see in Fig. 20 may 
be made without difficulty. 
In making lamplight portraits the 
The Method studio should be quietly illuminated, 
without too much light, one side of the 
studio being darkened. A portion of the side light equal 
in size to the screen is fully opened and the screen, with 
all its curtains closed, is placed close to this light aperture 
to completely obscure it. Now place the sitter in any 
convenient arrangement (as, sitting at a table) with the 
dummy lamp between sitter and screen, and as close to 
the screen as possible. A single curtain in the screen is 
now opened and a flood of light will enter where the 
lamp is placed, pouring past until it seems to fall on the 
subject from the Jamp itself. If the lamp and light 
aperture are correctly placed for normal lighting, the 
head and bust, arms, etc., of the subject will be pleas- 
ingly illuminated, while the diffused light of the studio 
will sufficiently light the shadows and those parts of the 
picture not reached by the main light coming through 
the screen. More elaborate lightings can be obtained 
by the use of other light apertures in the screen and the 
employment of diffusing curtains to control the illumi- 
nation of the figure at any desired point. These modifi- 
cations, as with all other schemes discussed in these 
pages, will be apparent as the reader familiarizes him- 
self with his work on the principles here briefly set forth. 


H. ESSENHIGH CORKE. 


Motes and Comment 


The International Exhibition of Pictorial Photography, 
now being held under the auspices of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts Academy at the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, N. 
Y., is clearly the most important event of the current 
year as far as photography is concerned. The exhibition 
opened November 4, and will close December 1. It 
should be seen by all who can possibly spend a day.in 
Buffalo between the dates mentioned. No previous 
exhibition held in America can compare with this, either 
in scope or richness of interest, or as representative of the 
world’s progress in pictorial photography, from the days 
of David Octavius Hill to the present time. The “‘Fore- 
word’’ to the catalogue of the exhibition, evidently very 
carefully prepared, gives the significance and purpose 
of the event as follows: 

‘“The aim of this exhibition is to sum up the develop- 
ment and progress of photography as a means of picto- 
rial expression. The Invitation Section consists largely of 
the work of photographers of international reputation, 
American and Foreign, whose work has been the chief 
factor in bringing photography to the position to which it 
has now attained. It comprises a number of ‘one man’s 
shows,’ and in many instances these exhibits include a 
number of prints executed quite recently. The prints in 
this entire section have been selected because of their 
intrinsic quality; while many have also the additional 
interest of marking special stages in its development. 
Many of these prints could be included only through 
the kindness of private collectors. In view of the com- 
prehensiveness of this historical survey, the excellence 
and scope of the work of each individual represented 
here, .and the evidence of the present day vitality of 
Pictorial Photography, this exhibition aims at some- 
thing more thorough and definite than ever has been 
attempted heretofore in any previous exhibition, either 
in America or abroad. 
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‘“The Open Section was added to this exhibition to 
give all American photographers an opportunity of being 
represented ; and such of their work was selected as 
proved to be of a sufficiently high standard to link it with 
the spirit and quality of the Invitation Section.’’ 

The Invitation Section comprises 495 prints, repre- 
senting the work of D. O. Hill (1802-1870), J. Craig. 
Annan, Malcolm Arbuthnot, Walter Bennington, 
Archibald Cochrane, George Davison, Frederick H. 
Evans, J. Dudley Johnston, Frank H. Reed, all ‘of 
Great Britain ; Robert Demachy, Celine Laguarde, 
René Le Begue, and C. Puyo, representing France; 
Hugo Henneberg, Heinrich Kuhn, Hans Watzek, Th. 
and ©. Hofmeister, and Baron A. De Meyer, represent- 
ing Austria-Germany; Annie W. Brigman, John G. 
Bullock, Alice Boughton, Rose Clark, Alvin Langdon 
Coburn, F. Holland Day, W. B. Dyer, Frank Eugene, 
Gertrude Kasebier, Jos. T:? Keiley, Frederick H. Pratt, 
Harry C. Rubincam, Geo. H. Seeley, Ema Spencer, 
Katharine Stanbery (Mrs. Burgess), Eduard J. Stei- 
chen, Alfred Stieglitz, Edmund Stirling, and Clarence 
H. White, representing America. 

In the Open Section there are photographs by 
Charlotte S. Albright, Paul L. Anderson, Chas T. 
Archer, Laura Armer, Jeanne E. Bennett, Elizabeth 
Buehrmann, Mrs. C. B. Bostwick, Robert Bruce, Fran- 
cis Bruguiére, Sidney Carter, Pierre Dubreuil, J. Mitch- 
ell Elliott, Arnold Genthe, Paul B. Haviland, J. B. 
Hodgins, R. S. Kauffman, M. R. Kernochan, Nuella 
Kimball, Wm. J. Mullins, W. & G. Parrish, W. B. 
Post, Karl F. Struss, Augustus Thibaudau, Chas. Van 
Dervalde, Amy Whittemore, Myra Wiggins, Eleanor W. 
Willard, and F. C. Baker. 

The total number of prints shown, about six hundred, 
represents almost sixty exhibitors. ‘The prints repre- 
sent almost every variety of the bromide, carbon, plati- 
num, gum bichromate, oil, ozotype, and gravure 
processes, platinums and gums being in the majority. 
The pictures by D. O. Hill, which may be said to 
represent the beginnings of pictorial portraiture, include 
thirty-five original calotypes. The arrangement of the 
prints on the walls, due to Messrs. Max Weber, Alfred 
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Stieglitz andClarence H. White, is in every way ideal, 
giving each picture a position ‘‘on the line.’’ 

It is, of course, quite impossible to review the exhib- 
its here in detail, but I hope that every reader of this 
who can manage the trip will make his or her pilgrimage 
to Buffalo during November and see the exhibition in 
person. 


2 


Our Trouble Number. That check for ten dollars, 
offered on page 99 of ‘THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, No. 
110, for the most practical suggestion for a PHOTO- 
MINIATURE monograph, went to Malcolm Dean Miller, 
M. D., of Boston, his suggestion being ‘‘ Beginners’ 
Troubles.’’ So clear and practical was Dr. Miller’s 
suggestion and outline of treatment that I persuaded 
him to write the monograph. It will appear in an early 
number and usher in the golden age. 
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The competition did not awaken as large an interest 
as I expected, but all the suggestions were good, 
whether practical or not. A woman competitor sugges- 
ted that I ‘‘bunch’’ a hundred of the suggested subjects 
and discuss them on the basis of a page apiece, thus 
making up an issue which would undoubtedly offer a 
variety of interest and usefulness. Alas—there were 
not a hundred suggestions all told, although some com- 
petitors sent three or four. 
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This month, the competition is organized on the 
‘“ Votes for Women’’ idea and is for women only. 
A check for ten dollars will be sent December 31 for 
the best picture received from a woman photographer— 
an example of her own work throughout. By the ‘‘ best 
picture’’ I mean the cleverest or most pleasing bit of 
photography received. Any subject, any size larger 
than 374 x4. Open to amateurs and professionals— 
women only. The winning print is to become the 
property of the editor of this magazine. All other prints 
will be returned, provided that sufficient postage is 
enclosed for this purpose when the prints are sent. 
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The Russian Photographic Society, Moscow, Russia, 
asks me to announce its International Photographic 
Exhibition, which will be held March 14 to May 7, 
IQII. The conditions for exhibitors have already been 
sent to all American photographic clubs and societies, : 
but are now modified as follows, to induce a large 
representation of American work: (1) Exhibits from. 
photographic societies will be admitted without charge 
for space. (2) The customs duty on exhibits will be 
settled by the Russian Photographic Society, and will 
be charged to exhibitors only in the event of the sale 
of a picture, and, if desired, the Society will undertake 
to add the duty charge to the price named by exhibitors. 
P. Betton Done, Secretary of the American Section, 
care of Russian Photographic Society, Kusnetsky Most, 
Passage Djamgaroff, Moscow, will gladly send any fur- 
ther information desired on request. 


# 


Will my readers please note that the factory and office 
of the C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. is now located 
at 317-323 East 34 St., New York, right in the heart 
of the dear old town, where they may see a collection of 
unusually interesting photographs, ‘‘ made with Goerz 
lenses,’ of course, and all the latest models of the Goerz- 
Anschutz, Goerz Tenax, and other cameras as made by 
this firm, or gét expert advice as to the use of any Goerz 
specialty. 

A 


Likewise, please note the removal of the Multi-Speed 
Shutter Co. to 317 East 34th street, New York, right at 
the center of things and most convenient for visitors 
curious about the wonderful Multi-Speed Shutter, Novo 
Horizontal Development Tanks and other inventions of 
the ingenious Gustav Dietz—who can be seen in person, 
if you are sufficiently persistent in demand. 


# 


Among my visitors, during the past few days, were 
Frederic Eugene Ives, who is doing wonderful things in 
the line of color photography ; Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
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who came over from his London studio to see the Buffalo 
Exhibition and launch his new portfolio, ‘‘ New York ’”’ 
(similar to the ‘‘ London’’ portfolio of a year ago)— 
choice Coburn photogravures and a foreword by H. G. 
Wells; Stephen H. Horgan, fresh from a trip over the 
continent and back again in the interests of the Axél 
Holmstrom Etching Machine, and enthusiastic about the 
progress of reproduction methods everywhere; Carl 
Ackerman, from across the way, bubbling over with 
plans for his forthcoming ‘‘Photographic Directory’’ (to 
be published shortly); Charles O. Lovell, from Boston, | 
full of optimism and talk of his new ‘‘ Magnet’’ plates, 
which the wise men of the East are using in preference 
to all others; Juan C. Abel, from Cleveland, attired in 
the ‘latest gray effects,’’ small check, with heavy black 
and white diagonal overcoat, pockets bulging with pho- 
tographers’ booklets (57 varieties), and the man himself 
sparkling with life and gossip ‘‘not for publication ;’’ 
and, last but not least, a charming woman from Joplin, 
Mo., who shall be nameless here, but who gave me a 
delightful half-hour’s glimpse into her photographic life 
and—subscribed for THE PHOTO-MINIATURE. 


# 


Making an index is a bothersome job for a busy chap, 
especially if he has the notion that THE PHOTO-MIN- 
IATURE is a self-indexing institution. So the Title Page 
and Index for Vol. IX, THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, are 
not yet ready. This much by way of explanation. Will 
those who really want copies of the Index please put in 
their applications at once. The Index is sent for a 2- 
cent stamp—when published. A librarian, out in Denver, 
complained that the price was extortionate, but it merely 
pays the postage at first-class rates. 


cal 


Judging from many communications received from 
friends in California, San Francisco seems to want to 
hold an International Exposition in 1915, to celebrate 
the completion of the Panama Canal. I am asked to 
‘“‘boost’’ the project, and to urge the readers of THE 
PHOTO-MINIATURE to write to their Congressmen and 
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Senators to support the proposal that Congress author- 
ize the President to invite the nations of the earth to 
participate in this Exposition. 

I can see no reason why San Francisco should not 
have the Exposition. Seattle has had hers; Portland 
had his, and New York has just decided that it does not 
want one under any circumstances. The way seems 
clear for San Francisco to have what she wants and 
deserves. Send to the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, Merchants Exchange Building, San Fran- 
cisco, asking for the little booklet entitled ‘* Facts for 
Boosters,’’ and you will agree with me in all here said. 


# 


The Century Camera Division, Rochester, N. Y., 
has just introduced a series of small screens for use in 
studio portraiture, which run very closely along the line 
of those mentioned in this issue, as helpful conveniences 
in this work. We note also that the same house is 
announcing a Sepia Spotting Pencil, which is just the 
thing (as I have proved by experience) for retouching 
and working upon Sepia prints of every sort. 


al 


The Photo-Secession has added considerably to the 
gaiety of nations since its golden effulgence burst across 
the horizon. I ama strong admirer of The Photo-Secession. 
It is very much alive and dearly loves a fight. The very 
latest outburst, apart from its triumph at Buffalo, comes 
in the shape of two pamphlets dressed in Quaker gray, 
entitled ‘‘Photo-Secessionism and Its Opponents.’’ The 
first consists of five letters and the second of ‘‘Another 
Letter’’—the Sixth. These letters are of the intimate, 
personal sort, and must be read to be appreciated. 
Address Alfred Stieglitz, Photo-Secession, 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


* 


The Photographic News, edited by Carl E. Ackerman 
and published monthly from 42 East 23rd street, New- 
York City, isa new photographic journal ‘‘for the 
working -photographer.’’ It provides a goodly proportion 
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of news and is very pointed in its comment and advice. 
$1 a year. 


# 


The eternal question about ‘‘depth of focus’’ will not 
lie quietly in its grave. Here is the latest question: ‘‘If 
we have two or more lenses of equal focal length working 
at identical apertures, will not ‘‘depth of focus’’ vary 
with the relation of the size of the image to the size of 
the object ?’’ And the answer. ‘‘Yes. The smaller the 
object or the farther away it is from the camera, the 
greater the distance before and behind it in which 
objects will be sharply defined.’’ 


# 


Here’s something to brag about! At the recent 
Brussels International Exposition, Messrs Burroughs, 
Wellcome & Co.,. London and NewYork, were awarded 
no less than eight Grand Prizes, three Diplomas of 
Honor and a Gold Medal for the excellence of their 
products; while at the Japan-British Exhibition, held 
at London a few months ago, they secured five Grand 
Prizes and another Gold Medal for the same honorable 
cause. This is a remarkable record, and should convince 
the most skeptical that B. W. & Co.’s new developer 
Rytol is worthy of atrial. Also, that it would be wisdom 
to test the practical convenience of the Wellcome Expos- 
ure Record and Diary for 1911 (now ready at all 
dealers’) with its hundreds of hints and suggestions not 
to be found elsewhere, and a real exposure calculator— 
all for fifty-cents. , 


# 


An attractive line of dark-room lamps, at prices rang- 
ing from 4o cents to $5, is shown in an illustrated 
booklet issued by Burke and James, Chicago. The 
variety includes lamps for use with candle, oil, gas or 
electric light and makes a more complete showing than 
I have seen elsewhere. 


2 


Much curiosity has been aroused by mention in vari- 
ous European photographic papers of the experiments 
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of M. D’Osmond with flashlight powders for auto- 
chrome work. I have seen the paper, read by M. D’ 
Osmond before the French Photographic Society, and it 
is extremely disapppointing in that it gives neither the 
formula for the special flashlight powder, nor the spec- 
trum of the special color screen devised for use with 
the powder employed in the experiments related. 


2 


George Murphy, Inc., 57 East oth street, New York, 
American Agents for Ross Lenses, Autotype Carbon 
Tissues, the British Journal Almanack, and a host of 
other good things from across the water, have just pub- 
lished a general catalogue which provides as complete 
a reference book to the photographic market of today as 
any one could desire. Enclose 10 cents to cover the 
postage when you write for a copy. 


# 


A few days ago I had the pleasure of looking over 
the originals of the pictures reproduced in The American 
Annual of Photography, 1911, which is to be ready early 
in December. They made a splendid showing, de- 
cidedly better in interest and quality than the collections 
I gathered for the three volumes of the “‘Annual’’ I 
edited (1908-9-10). Mr. P. Y. Howe, the editor of 
the 1911 ‘‘Annual,’’ is to be congratulated upon his 
good fortune in securing so many “‘good things’’ for 
the embellishment of his volume. Unless I am mistaken, 
it will be the best of the series as far as illustrations are 
concerned. 


cal 


The Prize Reversible Developing Tank, the Montauk 
and Auto Tank [G. Gennert, New York and Chicago] 
are described and illustrated in an interesting booklet 
which can be had for a postal card addressed as above. 
They are worth knowing about. 


Books and Prints 


All books noticed in these pages may be obtained 
from the publishers of THE PHOTO- MINIATURE, 
and will be promptly forwarded, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of the publishers’ prices as 
here quoted. 


With Other Photographers. By Ryland W. Phillips, 
67 pages, illustrated. Price, $2.50. Eastman Kodak 
Company. One of the most popular features of the 
professional Conventions during the last year or two 
was an illustrated lecture by Ryland W. Phillips, of 
Philadelphia, showing selected examples of portraiture 
by notable American and foreign professionals, with 
some account of their working methods under the sky- 
light. In the volume here noticed, we have this lecture 
set forth in type with a full scheme of illustration, which 
gives us an interesting account of many well-known 
professionals, carefully chosen examples of their work, 
and special illustrations showing the interior of the 
studio, the position of the subject and the arrangement 
of the accessories at the time the selected study was 
made in each case. Without doubt, this is the most 
interesting, as well as the most helpful demonstration of 
studio methods, and professional photographers every- 
where are indebted to Mr. Phillips for the practical 
teaching and inspiration of this handsome volume. 


# 


Photographing in Old England, with Some Snap Shots 
in Scotland and Wales. By W. I. Lincoln Adams. 
Price, $2.50. Baker & Taylor Co., New York. This is 
a beautifully illustrated record of a journey through 
rural England, Wales and Scotland, by the editor of 
‘*The Photographic Times,’’ whose skill as a photog- 
rapher is well known. Mr. Adams and his family 
journeyed along the Thames from Windsor to Oxford, 
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through the country of the Doones, to many of the 
beautiful cathedral cities, the delightful English lake 
country, and through some of the most charming parts 
of Scotland and the Principality of Wales. Apart from 
the chapters which describe the author’s experiences 
and impressions, there is a supplementary chapter giv- 
ing valuable hints and suggestions for those who intend 
photographing abroad. 


2 


Landscape and Figure Composition. By Sadakichi 
Hartmann (Sidney Allan). Price, $3. Published by 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. This profusely illus- 
trated volume is made up of chapters on landscape 
and figure composition, originally written by Sadakichi 
Hartmann for The Photographic Times, wherein they 
appeared during the past year. Mr. Hartmann is widely 
known as an art critic, and speaks with authority in all 
matters pertaining to pictorial photography. A careful 
reading of this latest volume from his pen convinces us 
that it is one of the most useful books on its subject, 
and we cordially recommend it to all interested in the 
pictorial treatment of outdoor subjects. : 

c 

Although the use of photography in medical practice 
has increased vastly during the last few years, there has 
been little or nothing of importance published about 
new methods or applications in this special field. We, 
therefore, note with interest an important article titled 
““Medical Photography,’’ by Dr. Nathan T. Beers, of 
Brooklyn, which appears in the New York Medical 
Journal, No. 1662, October 8. It is well worth seeing 
by all who are interested in the usefulness of the camera 
as an.aid in medical and surgical practice. 


2 


The man who suggested ‘‘ Which Lens, and When, 
and Why,”’’ as a subject for THE PHOTO-MINIATURE, 
will find just what he needs in a little handbook written 
by R. D. Gray, under the title ‘‘ The Lens Part of Pho- 
tography.’’ R. D. Gray has thirty years of lens making 
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behind him, and his handbook gives the plain facts and 
figures, with a few good examples of lens work. The 
book will be ready, at all dealers, about December 15th, 
price 25 cents. The price is absurd. I paid R. D. Gray 
$50 a few years ago for the MS. of a lens book not one- 
half as ‘‘meaty’’ as this little handbook. Better worry 
your dealer until you get your copy! 


2 


Photomicrography is the title of the latest Wratten & 
Wainwright, Ltd. (Croydon, England) booklet. Like 
the other booklets of this house (published to help sales 
of goods), it offers more practical information and com- 
mon sense about its subject per square inch than many 
larger and more expensive text-books. No price is 
mentioned, and Messrs. W. & W. do not seek American 
business, but I suppose any one really interested in 
photomicrography can secure a copy by writing to 
Wratten & Wainwright, Ltd., for it and mentioning 
this note. 


# 


Photograms of the Year 1910. A literary and pictorial 
record of the best photographic work of the year. 
Edited by H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. Stiff picture 
wrapper $1.25 postpaid. Cloth, full gilt $1.75. New 
York: Tennant and Ward. 

Big improvements are seen in Photograms of the Year 
1910 as compared with earlier issues. ‘There are the 
same collection of about 200 selected pictures, the 
reports on the progress of pictorial photography in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and so on, and the 
constructive criticism on the pictures reproduced, by 
the Editor, all as in past years. But the text is made 
vastly more interesting and offers crisp reading; the 
pictures are better and more carefully printed, the paper 
used is the best obtainable for half-tone work, and no 
less than twelve photographs in three colors are given 
as supplements. Of course this means increased cost, 
and the price of the book has been advanced to $1.25 
(stiff picture wrappers), and $1.75 (cloth, full gilt), 
but the book is well worth its price. 


THE SYLVAR CAMERA 


A marvel of 


ean compactness 
“ELE oe FOR 


= 


ee 


— 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Lens, Sylvar Anastigmat; Shutter Com- 
pound, Speed 1-250 Second. Finder and Level | 
Combination Reversible. Rack and Pinion 
and double length bellows. Size of camera, 
about one inch larger than plate. Weight, 
under two pounds. Size of pictures, 3% x 5%. 
Plate Holders, six single. Film Pack Adapter, 
takes standard film packs. Carrying case 
handsomely lined—lock and key. 


Price of outfit complete, as described . - $60.00 


Sylvar Camera, for 34% x 4% pictures, complete 
outfit as above . 5 ‘ - - 55.00 


24-26 E. 13th St. 16-20 State St. 
NEW YORK G. GENNERT CHICAGO 
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THE SPRED-LITE 
FLASH-LAMP 


This should be your flash- war 


q For home portraiture at 
night. 


@ Making pictures of 
social gatherings; groups 
in halls; schools and 
churches; in fact for all 
flashlight work. 


@ The safest and most 
satisfactory way to ignite 
explosive flash powder. 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 
60 cents to $6.00 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


HAUFF’S 
PYROGALLIC ACID 


(Re-sublimed) 


HEAVY WHITE POWDER—VERY COMPACT 


CHEMICALLY PURE 


A liberal sample free to professional photographers 
) ot ne 24- 26 East 13th St. NEW YORK 
G. GENNERT i629 state street, CHICAGO 


Kindly mention THz PHOTO-MINIATURE 


Sales Increasing by Leaps 
Bounds from Year to Year 


hoc BY ALL DEALERS 


WHEN YOU WANT THE 
BEST, ASK FOR 


Ensign Film 


Crisp, clean negatives with better grada- 
tion than you have ever had before 


NON CURLABLE 


Fit all modern film cameras and develop- 
ing machines. At dealers, or direct from 


wang teae G. GENNERT ist." 
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MONOX 
Bromide Paper 


Made in Six Surfaces: 


No. 2, Monox Velours 
A smooth surface with a slight sheen. 


No. 3, Monox Rough 


A pure white, heavy stock with a rough surface. 


No. 4, Monox Gloss 
A medium weight paper with a high gloss surface. 


No. 5, Monox Matte 


A medium weight stock with dead matte surface. 


No. 6, Monox Lustre 


A semi-matte surface resembling collodion matte print- 
ing-out paper in the appearance of the finished print. 


No. 7, Monox Buff 


A heavy, rough, cream or buff colored stock. Very ar- 
tistic for either portraits or views, especially in sepias. 


Best for Enlargements 


MONOX is recognized everywhere as the most 
satisfactory paper on the market for enlargements. 


See the Defender ‘‘ Tipster” for detailed 
information—free on request 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CoO. 
Argo Park - Rochester, New York 


BRANCHES IN 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 


Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco and Toronto 
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A” 


“HOW AND WHY 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY ” 


Exposure 
Development 


Sepia Toning 
Firelight Studies 
Charming Effects with Stains 


Holiday Photography 


Intensification 
Reliable Chemicals 
Dark-room Equipment 


This Interesting and Helpful Booklet sent 


i e of 
Gratis and 
on receipt of post card addressed: 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. a 


Photo. Dept., 35, 37 & 39, West Thirty-third Street, NEw York City; or f 
Photo. Dept., 101-104, Coristine Building, MoNTREAL 
Lonpon (EnG.) SYDNEY Carre Town MILAN SHANGHAI 
PuHo. 434 All Rights Reserved 
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WYNNE | AUTOTYPE| 
‘INFALLIBLE” | CARBON 
Exposure Meter| TISSUES 


bight par age Wily 
Size of a watch Ry ‘ss 
Fits the pocket AUTOTYPE. 


SAE TRADE-MARK 


| SIMPLE -- CORRECT | va 


including the new sepias 


Complete Price-list 

with condensed instruc- 

tions and manipulation 
now ready. 


TRANSFER PAPERS 


Pigments and Brushes for 
the ‘‘Oil’’ Process. 


PO—SUR 
= ECONDS 


— a 


Ready Sensitized 


For F or Uniform System, 


ng NRE Oe $2.50 Carbon Tissues 
New, just received, “Snap Shipped every Thursday 
Shot”... 2. +. > 2.50 from orders received. 
wee es as ee 
Silver, Gem size. . .. . 3.50 E 
Print Meter... .... 2.50 Simplest and Best 


Send for Detailed List Printing Process 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC : 1910 


50th (Jubilee) Year of Publication 


READY DECEMBER 10, 1910 
Don’t fail to place your orders, with your dealer, or to 
. AMERICAN AGENTS 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ROSS 


HOMOCENTRIC 


pe oa 


Unequaled for 
‘Hand - Camera 


Work 


and especially noted for their 
fine defining capacity, invaluable 
for negatives intended for aiter 
enlarging. Perfectly corrected. 


Furnished in Four Speeds 
¥ 5; F 6.3; 
F 6.8, and F8 
Send for a copy of 
the New Ross List 
- describing all the dif- 
ferent series. 


EAGLE 


-Adjustable—Reversible |- 


Developing Tank 


(PATENTED) 


Embodies every feature desired 
in tank development. Adjustable 
for various sizes. Clamped cover 
for reversing. Rackslides onrods. 
Projecting ends for rods serve 
as handles for removing racks. 
No. 

100. For 4x5 and smaller . $3.50 
101. For 5x8 and smaller. 4.50 
103. For64x84 and smaller 8.50 
104. For 8x10 and smaller . 10.00 


Eagle Tank Developing Powders 
Per pkg. of 6 powders, each 25c. 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1911 


25th Year of Publication 
READY DECEMBER 10, 1910 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO YOUR DEALER, OR TO 
TRADE AGENTS 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 


57 EAST 


NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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NOW READY : EDITION LIMITED 


| THE PICTURE BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Indispensable to the photographer who. 
is interested in seeing what the world’s 
leading pictorialists have done during 
the current year. An annual de luxe. 


PHOTOGRAMS 
OF THE YEAR 1910 


EDITED BY H. SNOWDEN WARD 


Reproducing. with helpful criticism, nearly 
200 PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


INCLUDING TWELVE EXAMPLES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COLORS 


Selected from prints submitted by prominent 
photographers of America, Britain, Germany, 
France, Spain and Australia. With reports by 
competent critics on the progress of pictorial 
photography in these countries. 

Photograms of the year 1910 is the only 
annual giving a comprehensive and repre- 
sentative showing of the best pictures of 
the great exhibitions, R. P. S.; Salon; and 
Buffalo, with many prints not exhibited. 
The color prints give the book unique interest. 


e Stiff Pict WwW i“ : 
Price Cicth, fuligit.  . 173 Post-free 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


or sent post-free on receipt of price, by the publishers 


TENNANT AND WARD 
122 East 25th St., New York 
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We want you to become more familiar with 


THE MULTI-SPEED SHUTTER 


because we know, as do a good 
many of its users, that it is 
without a peer in any field of 
photographic use, and we feel 
,that its many advantages, its 
simplicity and reliability have 
not been put fairly to the 
camera- user, for the reason that 
some of the dealers naturally 
prefer the larger profits on high - 
priced outfits, besides being 
tied down to certain hide-bound business conditions. 

For a limited time, therefore, we have decided to deal 
directly with a customer, if he so desires, allowing him the 
dealer’s discount. We offer to demonstrate to him, beyond 
any question, that the Multi-Speed Shutter is superior to any 
other, focal-plane or between lens, in Speed Work, Pictorial 
Work or Portraiture, in connection with any ordinary camera. 
Therefore, our ten days’ trial offer, and one-year guarantee. 


The same thing NOVO 
applies to our TANKS 


introducing in this country Hori- 
zontal ‘I'ank Development, which 
is coming into general use in 
Europe, where development is a 
science. It is the most simple 
method, the plates requiring no 
turning until they are ready for 
fixing. We will gladly give you 
full information regarding both = = 
tank and shutter, if your dealer cannot. Write today. : 


MULTI-SPEED SHUTTER CO. 
317 East 34th St., New York City 


wees au aa 
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THE BEST OF THE ANNUALS 
THE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ANNUAL 1910-11 


INCORPORATING 


THE FIGURES, FACTS AND FORMULAE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


6th Edition: Revised to June 1910. With Important Additions. 
The Photographic Annual:1910-11 presents several new features 
and is a decided advance on previous volumes. “Those who have 
the 1908 and 1909 editions will find the 1910-11 volume an in- 
dispensable supplement, giving new and revised formulae and 
methods. New readers will find the ‘““Annual’’ a treasury of 
photographic information. 


Three Comprehensive Monographs on 


SCREEN PLATE COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
AUTOCHROME, OMNICOLORE, PROCESSES 


A complete summary of the progress of direct color photography by these 
modern methods giving formulae and working instructions; exposure, develop- 
ment, etc. Stereoscopic Autochromy; Printing from Autochromes, etc. 


STEREOSCOPIC WORK 


Plain and practical information on making stereo negatives and prints; stere- 
oscopic projection; stereo transparencies, etc. 


SOME NOTES ON DEVELOPMENT 


Giving in condensed form the results of recent progress in development based 
on Hurter and Driffield’s work; the Watkins time and temperature method; 
Thermo Development; Formulae and ‘Tables. 


The Figures, Facts and Formulae of Photography Section has 
been carefully revised and brought up to date. Detailed con- 
tents circular sent on request. | 


A LIST OF AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PATENTS 
ISSUED DURING 1909 


A GLOSSARY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC TERMS, . 
NAMES AND DEFINITIONS (68 PAGES) 


288 PAGES titiicona $100. Postage 0 cs, 280 PAGES 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


TENNANT and WARD, American Agents 
122 East 25th Street, New York 
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THE 1-A GRAFLEX 


Is the most compact and efficient camera of the 
reflecting type ever produced. It combines all of 
the exclusive Graflex features, including reflecting 
mirror, focal plane shutter, safety lock, large 
rigid front and uses regular 1-A Kodak Film for 
pictures 2'%4x4% inches. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Outside dimensions, closed, 544x9%x3 inches. Weight, 59 ounces 


PRICE 
1-A Graflex, without lens - ° $60 00 
Fitted with Zeiss Kodak Andstowak No. 2, F-6. 3 ° 82 00 
Fitted with B. & L. Zeiss-Tessar Ic No. 14, F-4.5 - 100 50 
Fitted with B. & L. Zeiss-Tessar IIb No. 4, F-6.3 » 94 50 
Fitted with Cooke Lens Series IV No. 25, F-5.6 * 98 00 


Send for Graflex catalogue 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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with the new 


Eee Your Dealer 


Gee im , 


No more Fuse Troubles TRGENTS) 


INGENTO 
FLASH 
LAMP 


(Patented) 


A perfect, self-contained Electric Flash 
Lamp. Always ready. The fuse is a 


part of the lamp itself. It cannot get 
lost or misplaced, being wound on a 
spool concealed in the battery chest. 
The protruding end of fuse is simply 
placed on the contact plates, a spring 
holding it in position. Flash is sure 
and instantaneous. Adjusted in 3  sec- 


onds. The Ingento Flash Lamp folds 
into space 2%x2'%x 8% § inches. 


Price Complete, $2.50 


W rite for Circular 


118 JACKSON BLVD. 


BURKE, & JAMES «Qs CHICAGO 
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Bausch & wig, OR 
TESSAR LENS 


[)° NOT be confused in this question of lenses: the ‘“ un- 
answerable answer” is—work done. 

@ Compare TESSAR photographs with those taken with any. 
similar lens, and you will at once appreciate their remarkable 
brilliance and perfect definition. 

@| Try the TESSAR on some “‘speed pictures’ too rapid for the 
ordinary lens, and note the perfect result. 

@ On sale by photo dealers. 

@ Set of sample prints showing scope of the TESSAR LENS sent 
on receipt of ten cents. 


@ New Photographic Lens Catalog at dealers or direct. 


==, Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Microscope, Field 
s} Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, Engineering, or any other 
$7 Scientific Instrument, is our Guarantee. 


Bausch (4 lomb Optical ©. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON ROCHESTER NY. FRANKFORT 
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From the 
cutting of 
the seal to 
the devel- 
oping of. 
e / the film, 
simplicity is the 
very keynote of the 


Premo Film Pack 


Loading 


Cut or break seal, open back of camera, drop in pack and it’s 
done in daylight. 


Exposing 


Change film for successive exposures by merely pulling out 
from the top successive paper tabs. 


Developing 

Films may be automatically developed in the simple, inex- 
pensive Premo Film Pack Tank, assuring the beginner as good 
negatives from every pack as the most experienced photographer 
could secure. And one or more films can be removed for 
development at any time. 


Our illustrated catalogue describes this remarkable orthochromatic film 
method, shows how it will easily convert any p late camera into a _daylight-load- 
ing film camera, and describes over fifty different aie and sizes of Premo 
cameras. Free at the dealers, or write us. 


Important.—In writing, please be sure to 
specify PREMO Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bastman. Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


THE EASTMAN FLASH 
SHEET HOLDER. 


Everybody who has made flashlight pic- 
tures will instantly appreciate the advan- 
tages of the Eastman Flash Sheet Holder. 

The convenience of the Eastman Flash 
Sheet is well known, and the Flash Sheet 
Holder increases that convenience to a 
great extent. With it the operator has full 
control of the light and can easily secure 
just the desired angle of light as the 
holder can be held in the hand in exactly 
the position wanted or may be attached to 


Igniting the flash sheet with 
match from the back 


any standard thread tri- 
pod, if more desirable, 
by unscrewing the handle 
of the flash sheet holder 
and inserting in its place 
the tripod screw. In 
addition to this it also 
has a tendency to act as 
a reflector, and increases 
| the light intensity in the 
am proper direction. When 
the holder is used there 


| For making Portraits use 
Showing flash sheet 


bowing fash sheet / | | THE KODAK PORTRAIT | 
sheet in position f | ATTACHMENT 


| The Dealer Has One to Fit Your Kodak 
Price, 50 Cents 
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Kastman Kodak Comp any 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


is no light lost by diffusion rearward. To use the Eastman Flash Sheet 
you simply slip an Eastman Flash Sheet beneath the spring clip, as 
shown in the illustration at the head of this article, and then light it 
from the back with a match through the small, round hole. 

_ When not in use it can be folded up flat, making it very compact. 
The dealer has the Eastman Flash Sheet Holder and will be glad ‘to 


show you how it operates. 


THE PRICE 
Eastman Flash Sheet Holder - - Se - - - $1.00 


THE NO. 1A SPEED KODAK 


$60 Fitted with Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat Lens 

Designed for speed work, the 
1A Speed Kodak has fulfilled 
every promise, and we reproduce 
herewith two illustrations show- 
ing the remarkable work of this 
type of Kodak. 

In illustration No. 1 we have 
a picture of the hurdler made 
from the viewpoint pictorially 
correct—in other words, from 
the point at which the best com- 

= “position and effect can be pro- 
duced. The athlete coming toward the camera makes an interesting 
picture, but such pictures are possible with the ordinary: type of shutters 
when used at their highest speed, provided the operator is expert 
enough to make the exposure at just the proper time—the time when 
motion is arrested—when the athlete is at the full height of his leap. 
At this point he remains poised in the air for a fraction of a second, 
and a creditable picture can sometimes be secured without a special 
speed equipment. 

Illustration No. 1 might have been made under just such favorable 
conditions if the operator was fortunate enough to make the exposure 
at the proper time, and therefore does not prove that the negative was 
secured under the most difficult conditions. 

In illustration No. 2 there is no element of doubt as to the nical of 
the hurdler as he has just started his leap and is passing in front of the 
camera instead of coming toward it. This is a most severe test, and 
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Eastman Koodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


conclusively proves the 
remarkable speed of the 
1A Speed Kodak. 
Illustration No. 2 is 
not so interesting a 
picture from a pictorial 
standpoint as No. 1, 
and is shown to prove 
speed—shown to prove 
to you that from what- 
ever viewpoint you 
make your picture, a 
sharp negative can be 
secured. No need to 
worry about a blurred 
image -— no. need _ to 
watch and wait for the 
period of arrested 
motion. You can make 
the negative when you 
wish from any point of 
view and produce a 
perfect negative with 
the 1A Speed Kodak. 
Another point in 
favor of this Kodak 
fully as valuable, is in 
the making of slow 
snap-shots. You may 
wish to make a few 
negatives in the narrow 
streets of Chinatown—a few character studies showing the denizens 
in their natural surroundings. Sunlight is absent, and an ordinary 
snap-shot would mean under-exposure. With the 1A Speed Kodak 
the shutter can be instantly adjusted for slow speed, thus making pic- 
tures that would, with ordinary shutters, be impossible. Chinatown 
is only used as an example of a condition that might exist anywhere. 
The picnic party in the shaded grove at lunch is another example, and 
there are many other poorly lighted subjects worthy. of a photograph. 
This instrument must be used to be fully appreciated. It makes 
pictures 2% x 4% —a good proportion and splendid size for both indoor 


Illustration ‘No. 1—1-1,000 second exposure 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. The Kodak City 


Illustration No. 2. 1-1,000 second exposure. This side view is 4 remarkaple test for 
speed work and demonstrates the efficiency of the focal plane shutter used in all 
No. 1A Speed Kodaks. 


and outdoor work. Let the dealer show you what a simple and efficient 
Kodak is the 1A Speed. 


EASTMAN SPEED FILM 


This film is made especially for speed work. It is 30 per cent faster 
than regular film, but this difference in speed is only noticeable when 
photographing rapidly moving objects with special speed equipment 
used at highest speed. 

Eastman Speed Film requires 25 per cent longer development than 
regular film—otherwise it is treated in the same manner. If you are 
using a Kodak Film Tank and a 20-minute development, the only 
change in the manipulation would be to increase the length of develop- 
ment to 25 minutes. 

This film is packed in regular Eastman N. C. film cartons, and to 
distinguish it from regular film, a sticker bearing the following inscrip- 
tion is pasted on the carton: 


EXTRA RAPID EASTMAN SPEED FILM 


Develop 25 per cent longer than regular film 


Furnished in the following sizes at the same price as regular film: 


oo iprapeee. a es ee ge i es 6 eeposere 
OS srapiic o.oo ss TP BON Te es et  Bexposute 
RO ce ee 0 A Se se ee ee co 6 eeponute 
Se 8 be es eo Be ee 
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For negatives of transparency 
and detail in lights and shadows 
—for a truthful rendering 
of color values and per- 
fect balance 
~throughout, 

use 


Eastman 


CURLING 
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Years of experience 

are back of the film put 

up in Eastman N-C cartons and stamped Kodak 

on the spool end. These trade marks of quality 

are your protection against inferior and unreliable 
imitations. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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This mark on chemical. 
labels indicates reliable 
chemicals tested tor 
photographic purposes 


Look for it when you buy 
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The paper especially designed to 
meet the requirements of the amateur 
negative—the paper which for that 


purpose has qualified as ideal, bears 
the name 


VELOX 


Properly made, Velox prints are the best 
that can be produced and the “Velox Book,” 
which is free at all dealers or from us by mail, 
tells how to make them properly. . 


NEPERA DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Use 

Standard 

~Thermic 
Plates 


Tough and firm, they are 
proof against weather condi- 
tions—clean and clear, they 
yield sparkling negatives of deli- 
cate gradation—uniform and 
reliable, they are a most desir- 
able plate the year around. 


STANDARD DRY PLATE DIVISION 


- EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers 
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The finest grain, the finest 
chemical quality and the greatest 
latitude are perfectly blended in 


SEED 


PLATES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. x7" 


wy PAE EED' 
PRY BURT EY 


SEL 


COMPANY, M. A. SEED DRY PLATE CO. 
breiicemfeat ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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in combination 
with hydrochi- 
non is a reliable 
and perfect de- 
veloping agent 
for negatives and 
prints. 


Merit has made 
it popular. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


All Dealers 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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You surround the developing 
of your negatives with absolute 
safety, when you surround the 
negatives with 


THE EASTMAN 
PLATE TANK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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WANTED! 


Nature 
Photographs 


NOT the fuzzy, foggy, out-of-focus 
kind. Something from Nature that is 


NOVEL, ESPECIALLY 
BEAUTIFUL 
OR INTERESTING 


Shown in clear, sharp photographs. 
Also desire photographs of curiosities, 
or of novel interests in mechanics. 
Please submit. Will make proposition, 
if available. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR SAMPLE 
COPY OF EITHER MAGAZINE 


The Guide to 
Nature 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


Managing Editor 


Also Nature and Science Editor of 
“St. Nicholas Magazine’’ 


~ARCADIA 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


AN IDEAL 
COMBINATION 


and one which is capable of doing 
practically every class of work is 
the Optimo shutter, speed 1-300 
of a second and the Velostigmat 
lens speed F-6.8. The Optimo 
has. revolving leaves and shows 
star-shaped opening, thus giving | 
the most possible illumination. 

The Velostigmat covers the 
plate clear ‘and sharp to the cor- 
ners with full aperture, giving a 
snappy definition which insures 
perfect enlargements. 


Cash for 
VELOSTIGMAT 


Negatives 


We wish to secure some good 
negatives for advertising purposes, 
taken with Velostigmat lens, and 
users of this lens are invited to 
send us print from any particularly 
good negative they may have and 
we will make cash offer for neg- 
atives we can use. 


In professional 


lenses 


our Vitax F-3.8, Series A.F-5 
and Versar F-6 are unexcelled in 
their respective fields. They can 
be supplied in a variety of mount- 
ings, including our’ between-the- 
lens Studio Shutter. 

Catalogue sent free from factory, 
or can be secured at any photo 
stock dealer’s, as they all sell. 
‘*Wollensak’’ products. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
285 Central Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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CARL ZEISS 


od ENA 


There is a Carl Zeiss fede for every 
kind of photography, and every one is 
the best lens of its particular type made. 

Confide in us and we will help you 

| to select the lens best suited to your 
| requirements. 

We will mail a complete Zeiss cata- 
logue and price-list on request. 


: SOLE UNITED STATES AGENT | 
104 East 23d Street 
OPTICIAN New York 


Branches: New York St. Paul Minneapolis London Paris 
DOODCOODOo ooo oODooDoOoo Oooo ooo oooooooooooooooo 


Only THE BEST PLATES are suitable 
for hot weather conditions. 

Hammer’s Special Extra Fast (red label) 
and Extra Fast (blue label) Plates have 
successfully stood the severest tests of the 
tropics and will meet the requirements of 
any climate on earth. 


MNT AM ERD RY PUA CO: 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s Little Book “A Short Talk on Negative Making,” 
free for the asking 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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To Claim high quality in a dry plate 1 is simple— 
all manufacturers do. 


To Produce high quality in a dry plate is difficult 


—few manufacturers can. 


Of the 145 United States exhibitors (women’s 
list not included) at the recent National Pho- 
tographers’ Convention at Milwaukee, 74 
were Regular users of Cramer Plates, leaving 
but 71 for all other makes combined. 


Isn’t that Proof Positive of the quality of 


Cramer Plates? 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVERS’ 
MACHINERY 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
PATERSON, N. J. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES | 
ON CAMERAS, LENSES AND PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Why pay exorbitant prices for your photographic accessories when you can obtain 
from us everything you need in your photographic work—whether amateur or pro- 
fessional—at greatly reduced prices. 

NEW BARGAIN LIST JUST OFF PRESS. Send for copy today. 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE, 109 Fulton Street, New York 
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Color Toning is Simple 
with 


VARITONE TABLETS 


THE RESULTS ARE BEAUTIFUL, 
ENHANCING THE QUALITY OF 


THE PICTURE, AND INCREASING 
ITS PERMANENCY 


All shades of Green, Blue, Brown or Red 


Obtain particulars from 


SCHERING & GLATZ 
150 Maiden Lane New York 


A Highly Corrected Rapid Anastigmatic Lens with a perfectly 
flat field and infinite definition— 


HELIAR F:4.5 


Common portrait lenses will cut only heads and busts at full 
aperture. They have not the necessary flat field for full lengths oe 
and groups, so must be stopped down. With the HELIAR _ 7 
LENS this trouble is eliminated, and besides, you have a lens suitable for High Saned 
Work with Focal Plane Shutter, Moving Pictures and General Work. 


“By all means a Heliar’’ 


Write, orask your dealer for descriptive circular 


VOIGTLANDER & SOHN Optical Works, Braunschweig, Germany 


Makers of the Famous Collinear and Dynar Lenses; Telescopes, 
Binoculars and Microscopes, also Reflex and Metal Cameras 


AMERICAN BRANCHES 
617-631 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co., Montreal, Canada 
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SELECT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stereoscopic or Ordinary With the . 


3 Je) an co || BLO COND) TES ‘pun Gada 
Fitted with yo wWS 1; core ad 
best lenses | SSR, MODELE. DEPOSE. | 
ree OC A Camera 


only : 
Zei G t C... de luxe for 
eiss, Goerz, etc. , ' aba ease 


perfection 


| GAUMONT CO., Congress Avenue, FLUSHING, N. Y. ¢\\ 
Gaumont Co. of Canada: 154 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal \ sits 


MADE TO ORDER. Made from any fair photo 
and delivered in two to three weeks 


$7.20 per 1,000 


The Best Made in America. Send for samples 


Blue Delft (2 colors) $5.00 per 1,000 


Season, Florals, Comics, Greeting Cards, etc., 
direct from factory 


NATIONAL COLORTYPE CO. 
Dept. 17, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF COLORED OBJECTS 


By C. E. KENNETH MEES, D. Sc. 


A handbook of definite information, right to the point, 
showing how to get the best possible results in 
negative making wherever color is concerned. 


75 pp. 14 full-page illustrations and photogravure frontispiece 
PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTAGE 6 CENTS 


TENNANT AND WARD, PUBLISHERS 


122 EAST TWENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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tual size- __.«<<qhtm = tie 
bee” _-,\ AThoroughly Efficient Small Camera 


_« ~-.8 Recommended to you for its great convenience, economy 
mand efficiency. 
‘ May readily be carried in a vest pocket and will produce 
perfect negatives of a spel that will give beautiful en 
rgements up to 16 x 20 inches. 
This camera is very simple to operate, has a Goerz lens, 
adjustable shutter, direct view finder and focusing di 
It may be used as a fixed focus camera or may be 
ome’ on ground glass. 
The shutter gives time and ye sgn 7 epee 
exposures of 34 to 2/r00th part of a second 


The camera measures, closed, 34x234x3%4" and weighs but a few ounces. The size of plates used . 
is 134x236. They are carried in light nickel holders, six of which are furnished in a purse case, with 
each — This camera may be had with either our Dagor or Syntor lenses of 3" focus. 

A fine enlarging apparatus made especially to be used with 
this camera by artificial or day light, is sold by us. D F Actual Size 

Write for F: ree Catalog describing in detail and . 
showing many pictures made with the Vest-Pocket 
enax, or if you are interested in our full line, send 


6 cents in stamps for our beautiful general catalog. 
Either catalog free at dealers, 


| C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
Office and Factory: 
79 EAST 130th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Don’t forget to try 


SELTONA 


A quick-printing, self-toning paper, which gives 


rich, brilliant prints. Print, fix and wash— 
that’s all. ‘Try it on a poor negative, then on 
‘a good negative. See the results. 


Send 30 cents TODAY for a dozen SELTONA POST CARDS 
and ask for a copy of ‘“‘Perfect Prints’’ 


J. L. LEWIS, Sole American Agent 
379 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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HOTO 


HIGGIN 5’ MOUNTER 


PASTE 


The kind you are sure to use 
with continuous satisfaction. 


At Dealers Generally 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Manufacturers 


Branches : 


Clicsise Landen 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE SET OF 
THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 


at $27.50 brings you 108 hand-books on photography; each one complete in itself, writ- 
ten by experts and illustrated. 5,000 pages closely packed with practical information; 
over 500 full-page illustrations. The most comprehensive photographicreferencelibrary 
in the English language. Only a few sets available. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
ENNANT & WARD. 122 EAST 25th STREET, NEW YORK 


Ready December 15 


GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


A book which really gives the facts about lenses of 
every sort for all kinds of photographic work. 

A book that really answers your lens questions in 
plain language, with diagrams you see at a glance. 

A book by a practical lens maker of 30 years’ ex- 
perience who doesn’t mention his own products at all. 


THE LENS PART 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Written and illustrated by R. D. GRAY 
Price, 25 Cents 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The Trade Supplied by 
Selling Agents, TENNANT AND WARD, 122 E. 25th St., New York 
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For Reliable “Instruction 


iiss iiee eee fbi Pears ait 
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News of the Photographie 


> 


Senne a 


W forld and Interesting Pictures 


She progressive ‘phocegrapher 4 foul at ee 
by month © _ WILSON’ es PHOTOGRAPHIC | 
~MAGAZIN E. a. aes ‘cost of twenty-five cents — 
“per month this. ‘Magazine will bring: to you all — 
. the news worthy of publication; all the new — 
methods and formule worth knowing; practical — 
- papers on every-day photography, written by — 
= practical workers; full reports of — the photo- — 
graphic conventions, and a collection of photo- — 
graphic pictures” alone worth “more | than fu 
syear: S subscription. _ 2 
For. forty-six years. Se ee 
have endorsed ‘WILSON’S| PHOTOGRAPHIC : 
MAGAZINE as the Se journal - as ee 
American _ photography, and Be ap aS 
itronger and higher today — ever belore 
Send ten cents today for a specimen copy = 
_ WILSON’ S, and judge for yourself of its use- — 
fulness to you, or subscribe and give it ‘the prac- 
tical test of a year’s reading. THREE DOLLARS _ 
oe YEAR. = = for 6 months; + ‘months, Joe 


ae E. 2 STH STREET — N EW YOR me 


=a HORACE: MoFaRLand co., MT. “PLEASANT PRESS, HARRISBURG, ‘PAL 


7 <ene collodion paper that produces : 
| charming pictures in sepia or purple 


tone and works with the utmost 
pinplicity is 


- Aristo — 


| Gold Paper 


~~ The toning chemicals are in the - : 
paper. Just print, wash, fix. 
- American Aristotype Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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